























For MONDAY, July 5, 1813. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 12, 1813. 
STROEHLING 2, SIR G. P. TURNER. 


HE attorney-general stated, that this action was brought 
to recover the sum of 15001. being the amount for which 
plaintiff sold to defendant a painting, executed by plaintiff, re- 
presenting Daniel in the lions’ den. The picture had been 
publicly exhibited, and the price asked for it at the exhibition 
was 2000 guineas; but in consequence of the importunity of 
defendant, and his promising to be a large purchaser of plain- 
tiff's pictures, he agreed to sell it for 1500]. After plaintiff 
had made several fruitless applications for payment, defendant 
promised that if plaintiff would make a farther deduction of 
751. he would pay him immediately: to this plaintiff agreed, 
but the payment wasnot made. Defendant, on plaintiff’s pres- 
sing him for payment, threatened to put the picture up to auc- 
tion, when it would sell but for a very small price, which would 
not increase plaintiff's reputation as an artist. 
Mr. Lawes, for defendant, said, that his brief was only at 
the beginning of the trial put into his hand; that he could not 
Vol. 53. + K re= 
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resist plaintiff's case. Ile was instructed that the picture was 
not worth any thing like 15001. 

ord Elle nborough, i in his charge to the jury, said, that pers 
sous making a bargain must : ibide b y it, unless it were fraudu. 
lent. He, as being an illiterate man on such subjects, might 
think that no picture was worth 15001. but that had nothing to 
do with the ca-e before the jury. It had been proved that de- 
fendant had agreed to give 1500!. and he must abide by it. Ver. 
dict for piainull, damages 1500l. 


BIRCH vv. VALE. 


THIS was an action by Messrs. Birch and Co, bankers, to 
recover the sumn of 6201. from one of their customers, which 
they had overpaid in his*ace ount, under the following circum. 
stanecs. They had a clerk of the name of Hammond in their 
house, who was. an acquaintance of the defeadant Vale—he 
told Vale that he had some money which he would pay into 
their house to the account of Vale, aud that he would takea 
checque from Vale whenever he wanted money. Having done 
this, he, by means of the following fraud, got a credit put to 
Vale’s account for money which was never paid in. He gave 
credit in the ledger for payment which had never been made, 
and then to conceal it, if he called the cash- book, he called 
the payment in the ledger which he bad previously made, and 
which was not in point of fact entered in the cash book. Or 
if he was at the ledger, he omitted to call the payment he had 
entered, and which did not appear in the cash book. Conse 
quently the clerk at the other book did not find the error, and 
the cash balarce at night tallied. Vale fin icing credit given 
him in his pass book, which wes copied from tie ledger, far the 
sumg Hammond told him he had | aid | in to his account, readily 
gave him checques for the amount; but when the traud was 
discovered, Vale had drawn G20). more than was actually paid 
into his account. Hammond had done the same with other 
customers, and had committed frauds to the amount of 27001 
For the defendant it was contended, that tie loss must fall on 
the bankers, as it was oceasioned by their own servant. The 
jury found for the plaintiff for the Geol, 


LLOYD @. DEERING. 


THIS was an action of false imprisonment, brought by a 
young woman who lived as lady's maid with the de fendant’s 
wife, they being persons of rank and fortune. Mrs, Deering, 
iL sc emed, thought proper to suspect the plaintith of disho- 
nesty, and on Monday the @Sth of Septem - ct. 1912, she we 
ordered to go Up stairs, and to have her trunk searched. From 
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an opeu drawer her mistress took a few remnants of lace; but 
the girl jmmediately reminded her that it wats the open-work 
drawer, and that she was employed by her in altering a dress, 
of which that Jace formed a part; she then accused her of 
stealing a pair of stockings, bul op examination they were 
the girl’s own stockings; she then accused her of stealing six 
dresses; these the girl reminded her had been disposed of as 
follows: two cut up for ihe children; one given to a Mrs. 
Williams; one to herself; one, a white pelisse, remaining, and 
the other was there. She adimitied she was wrong again in 
this charge. The girl was then taken before a magistate, who 
dismissed her; but they brought her back again, and kept her 
locked up in the house from the Monday ‘to the Wednesday 
evening, during which time, from agitation and terror, the girl 
took no food; they left a black man-servapt wiih ber, night 
and day, so that she never went to bed, At last Mrs. Deering 
told her, if she would confess, she would let hergo. The girl, 
exhausted and worn out, said, she would confess herself guilty, 
After this they indicted her at the Old Bailey sessions, 
where she was tried and acquitted, and the Jord chief baron ser 
yerely,animadveried on the conduct of the prosecutor, 

Mr. Attorney-General, for the defendant, made an able speech 
in mitigation of damages; when the jury, after considerable 
deliberation, found a verdict for the plainuf?, damages 400). 





Mohammed's Journey to the Seventh Heaven. 
(Continued from Page 505.) 


ABRIEL and Mohammed being arrived at the third hea- 

J ven, met wiih the same reception as before. This hea- 
ven, say some of the Mohammedan writers, was almost en- 
tirely formed of precious stones; though others say it con- 
sisted of a sort of iron called Zaitun. Amongst the wonder- 
ful creatures of God that Mohamnved saw here, there was a 
great angel called the Faithful of God, who bad a hundred 
thousand other angels under his command. Some pretend 
that this angel was of so prodigious a size, that the distance 
between his eyes was equal to seve nty thousand days journey, 
according to the rate ot iravelling on earth. But here, as Dr. 
Prideavx observes, Mohammed was inconsistent with himse!{ 
since the distance between a man’s eyes is in proportion to his 
heig¢hr, as one to seventy-two 5 so Liat, ac coraing to this com- 
pulation, the angel’s heigit must liave been near fourteen thou. 
sand years journey, which is almost four times as much as the 
distance between the highest heaven and the earth; wherefore 
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this angel could not have stood within any one of the heavens, 
He had a large table before him, in which he was continual] 

writing some words, and blotting out others. Besides the for. 
mer appellation, as Mohammed learned from Gabriel, he had 
another, viz. the angel of death. Ou the table here mentioned 
he is constantly employed, according to Gabriel, in writing the 
names of all that are to be born, computing the days of ‘their 
lives, and blotting out those names, as be finds the persons to 
whom they belong have completed their allotted number of 
days. Then Mohammed and his guide were saluted in a most 
friendly manner, by David and Solomon, At last having per- 
formed their devotions among the angels, after the manner of 
Abraham, the well-beloved of God, with two inclination$, they 
retired, and without delay set out for the fourth heaven. It 
must be remembered here, that the third heaven is about five 
hundred years journey from the second ; as also that Gabriel 
and Mohammed traversed this immense quantity of space in 
about an hour’s time. 

Upon their arrival at the fourth heaven, they were admitted 
and received as before. Here Gabriel introduced Mohammed 
to Edris, or Enoch, according to Abulfeda; or as others will 
have it, to Joseph, the son of Jacob. This person congrate- 
lated the two travellers upon their entrance. ‘The fourth hea 
ven was made of fine silver, called Zohari; or, as others say, 
of emeralds. In this heaven he saw a much larger number of 
angels than in the former, and amongst thein, onc so very tall 
that he reached from the third heaven to the fourth, which 
was also five hundred years journey. ‘This angel, as the apos- 
tle learned from Gabriel, spent his time in weeping, and making 
great lamentations; occasioned by the sins of men, and the 
destruction which they thereby voluntaril ily bring upon them 
selves. Mohammed saw here another angel, seated on athroue 
of light, with a great number of inferior spirits attending him 
on bis right hand and on his lett, and always ready to execute 
his orders. His head reached to the seventh heaven, and his 
feet to the seventh earth; for the Mohaimmedans believe, tnat 
the number of earths corresponds with that of the heavens 
After having performed their devotions with the number of in- 
clinations used by Abraham, Gabriel and Mohammed took 
their leave, aud made the proper dispositions tor proceeding ot 
their journey to the fifth heaven. 

llere they were admitted, as soon as they made themselves 
known tothe porter; and, after their admission met with Aw 
ron, according to Abulfeda, who congratulated them on their 
arrival. ‘This heaven also is about five hundred years journey 
distant from the preceding, and consists, as the tradition says, 
of au extremely pure sort of go!d, called from its fineness and 
purity, Al Safia; or, as others will have it, of adamant, Some 
pre- 
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pretend, that Moses found Mohammed liere, and recommended 
himself to bis prayers; as also Edris, or Enoch, who paid him 
uncommon honours. They also relate, that the fire of God’s 
wrath is reserved for obdurate offenders, and particularly the 
wicked Arabs, in this place; and mention other particulars re- 
jating to it, that merit not the least attention. 

In the sixth heaven Mohammed met with Moses, who called 
him his brother, but wept at sight of him. The reason he 
gave for this expression of sorrow was, because a boy, as he 
said, was sent after him, that would be instrumental in bring- 
ing more individuals of the nation to which he belonged to pa- 
radise, than there were Israelites or Jews in that happy region. 
This the Arabs interpret of their prophet and themselves. 
Some assert that Gabriel and Mohammed found John the Bap- 
tist in the sixth heaven; and that he recommended himself to 
the prayers of the Arab prophet. We are also told, that this 
prophet saw many more angels in the sixth heaven than in the 
fifth, and in the fifth than the fourth. The matter of the sixth 
heaven, according to Mohammed's description of it, was a pre- 
cious stone, called Al Hasala, that is, the clear and transparent. 
It ought to be remarked, that Al Bokhari agrees with Abu Ho- 
reira in bis relation of some of the circumstances attending 
the interview between Moses and Mohammed. 

From the sixth heaven Gabriel, and the pretended apostle 
of ahe Arabs, ascended into the seventh, which, say some of 
the Moslem traditions, was composed entirely of divine light, 
or, 2s others assert, of a red hyacinth, called Al Lv’ama, Some 
aflirm, that Mohammed observed here an angel, that was the 
largest of all God’s creatures, and had seventy thousand heads, 
every one of which had seveaty thousand faces, every one of 
which had seventy thousand mouths, every one of which had 

eventy thousand tongues, every one of which spoke seventy 
thousand languages, with all which he was continually cele- 
brating the praises of the Almighty. Here Mohammed had 
an interview, according to Al Bokari, and some traditions of 
great authority amongst the Moslems, with a venerable old 
nan, seated on a throne of light, fixed to the house of Al Ma’- 
nur, Who, as Gabriel informed him, was Abraham, the father 
of the faithful, and the tliend of God. Abraham treated him 
with the same respect that be had met with in every one of the 
inferior heavens; after which he was elevated to the lote-tree, 
beyond which there was no passing. ‘This tree, say the com- 
mentators, stands in the seventh heaven, on the right hand of 
the throne of God, and is the utmost limit, beyoud which the 
angels themselves must not pass; or, as some rather imagine, 
beyond which no creature’s knowledge can extend. ‘The Kho- 
ran seems to intimate, that what was under this tree, when Mo- 
hammed saw it. exceeded all number and description. Some 
sUp- 
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suppose the whole host of angels worshipping beneath it, and 
others the birds sitting on its branches, to be intended in the 
passage of that book here referred to. This tree, called by the 
Arabs Sedra, or Sedrat, as Abuifeda, from the narration of Al 
Bokhari, relates, bears fruits that resemble the water-pots. of 
Eladjr, and leaves like the ears of clephants. The fruits are 
sweeter than either milk or honey, and one of them, according 
to the tradition of Ebn Abbas, who received it from Moham- 
med himself, is sufficient to sustain al] God’s creatures, if they 
were assembled in the seventh heaven. Here the pretended 
apostle saw four rivers, says Al Bokhari; the two intenor of 
which run in paradise with great rapidity, and the two exterior 
are the Nile and the Euphrates. The source of these, or the 
fountain from whence they spring, is under the tree Sedrat, and 
pamed in the Khoran Salsabii. At this fountain the angel Ga- 
briel left Mohammed, and was succeeded in bis post of guide 
to the apostle by another angel, who wemt under the name of 
Isratil, and informed the Atay prophet that the four rivers here 
mentioned were called Al Cawthar, the Nie of Egypt, Siban, 
aud Jiban, and that they all san from, the aforesaid fountain, 
situated under the throne of God. Wah segard to the 
house of Ma’mour, or Ma’mir, that is, visited, it was visited 
daily, says the foregoing tradition, by seventy thousand angels; 
from whieh circumstance it seems to have received its name. 
The form of it was in ali respects similar to the Ai Haram, or 


sacred temple at Mecca; and should it at any time fail from | 


the seventh heaven, it would, as sotne of the Moslems believe, 
fall perpendicularly upon this tewple. Mobammed related, 
that it was built of red hyacinths, and adorned with an in- 
numerable company of lamps, that were continually bac 
ing. 

We must not omit observing here, that the sixth heaven, ac- 
cordme to the book of Agar, was five hundred yeais journey 
distant from the fifth, as the seventh heaven was from the sixth. 
The author of that book likewise informs us, that Mohammed 
in the seventh heaven found Jesus Christ, and recommended 
himself to his prayers; which amounts to a clear acknowledge- 
went inthe Arab prophet of our Saviour’s svperionty. Aer 
ine apostle had been elevated to the house of Al Ma’inur, Ga- 
biiel brought to him three cups, one tull of wine, another of 
milk, and the third of honey; upen which he took the milk 
and drank it, as the most proper of the three; and the angel 
approved of his choice: but, according to another tadilion, 
lie had only two cups offered him, one filed with atk and the 
ober with wine 5 and that, upon his preferring the former to 
ithe latter, he heard a voice, saying, “ Thou hast made a lucky 
choice, Mohammed; since, hadst thou drank of the wine, thy 
lias 
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nation would have deviated from the right path, and conse- 
quently in their enterprizes have proved unsuccessful.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE MISSIONS OF PARAGUAY. 
[From Chateaubriand’s “ Beauties of Christianity-”] 
Christian Republic— Happiness of the Indians. 


(Concluded from Page 511.) 





f lpi Spaniards and the Portuguese of Brazil in particular, 
made incursions into the territory of the Christian re- 
public, and daily carried off some of its citizens into. slavery. 
Determined to put an end to these depredations, the Jesuits, 
by delicate mavagement, contiived to obtain permission from 
the court of Madrid to arm their converts. They procured 
the raw materials, established foundries for cannon and manu- 
factories of gunpowder, and trained to war those who were not 
suffered to live in peace. A regular military force assembled 
every Monday to perform evolutions, and be reviewed by a 
cacique ; there were prizes for the archers, the pikemen, the 
slingers, the artillery-men, and the musqueteers. The Portuguese 
whea they returned, instead of finding a few straggling aud 
panic-strack busbandmen, were met by battalions which cut 
theia in pieces, and pursued them to their very forts. It was 
remarked that these new troops never receded, and that they 
rallied without confusion, ainid the fire of theenemy. Such was 
their ardour, that they were often hurried away by it in theie 
military exercises, aod it was found necessary to interrupt them 
for fear of accidents. 

Paraguay then afforded an example of a state exempt both 
from tle dangers of a wholly military constitution, like that ct 
Lacedemon, and the incouveniences of a wholly pacific com- 
munity, such #s that of the quakers. The great politcal 
problem was solved: agriculture which sustains, and aims 
which preserve, were here united. The Guariuis were planters 
though they had vo slaves, and soldiers, without being fero- 
Cieus; immense and sublime advaniages which they owed 
to the Christian religion,“and which, under the system of 
polytheism, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had ever 
enjoyed. 

In every particular this wise medium was observed: the 
Christian republic was neither absolutely agreultural, nor 

6 exclusively 
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exclusively addicted to war, nor entirely cut off from letters 
and commerce ; it had a iittle of every thing, but abundance of 
festivals. It was neither morose, like Sparta, nor frivolous, 
like Athens ; the citizen was neither oppressed with toil, nor 
intoxicated with pleasure. Fin: lly, the missionaries, while they 
confined the multitude to the prime necessarics of life, were 
capable of distinguishing among the flock those children whom 
nature had marked for higher destinies. According to Plato’s 
plan, they separated such as gave indications of genius, in 
order to initiate them in the sciences and letters. This select 
number was called the Congregation ; the children belonging 
to it were educated in a kind of seminary, and subjected to 
the same rigid silence, seclusion and study, as the disciples 
of Pythagoras. Such was the emulation which prevailed 
among them, that the mere threat of being sent back to the 
inferior schools plunged a pupil into the deepest distress, It 
was this excellentinstitution that was destined one day to furnish 
the country with pricsts, magistrates, and heroes. 

The villages of the Reductions occupied a considerable 
space, geuerally on the bank of a river, and in an agreeable 
situation. All the houses were uniform, built of stone, and 
of a single story; the streets were spacious, and as straight 
us a line. In the centre of the village was the public 
square formed by the church, the habitation of the mis- 
sionaries, the arsenal, the public granary, the house of refuge, 
and the inn for strangers. The churches were handsome, 
and highly ornamented; the walls were covered with 
pictures separated by festoons of natural flowers and foliage. 
On festivals perfumed waters were sprinkled in the nave, 
and the sanctuary was strewed with the flowers of lianas. 

Tie cemetry, situated behind the church, formed an oblong 
square, inclosed with walls about breast high. It was bordered 
allround by an alley of palm-trees and cypresses, and in- 
tersected longitu linally by other alleys of lemon and orange 
trees, That in the middle led toa chapel where was held every 
Monday amass for the dead. 

From the end of the streets of the village, avenues of 
the finest and largest trees led to other chapels which were 
seen in the distance: these religious monuments served as 
boundaries to the processions on occasions of extraordinary 
sole innity, 

Oo Sund: iy, after the mass, the ceremonies of betrothing 
and marriage were performed, and in the evening the catechu- 
mens and infants were baptized in the same manner as in the 
primitive church. 

The principal festivals were announced by extraordinary 
parade. On the preceding evening bonfires were kindled, the 
treets were illuminated, and the children danced in the public 
9) square, 
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square. Next morning, at doy-break, the soldiers ap- 
peared under arms, The war-cacique, who headed them, was 
mounted on a stately charger, and proceeded gndera ca- 
nopy borne by wo horsemen at his side. At noon, aftes 
divine service, an entertainment was given to such strangers as 
happened to be at the place, and a small quantity of wine 
was allowed to be drunk. In the evening, there were races, 
at which the two fathers were present, to deliver the prizes 
to the victors; and as soon as it was dark, they gave the 
signal for retiring, on which all these happy and peacefal 
families repaired to their homes to enjoy the sweets of 
repose. 

In these communities of Christian savages, there were neither 
lawesuits nor quarrels; even the distinctions ef meum and 
tuum were unknown; for as Charlevoix observes, he pos- 
sesses nothing of his own who is always ready to share the 
little he has with those who are in waut. Abuodantly sup- 
plied with all the necessaries of life; governed by the same 
persons who had rescued them from barbarism, and whor 
they justly regarded as a kind of divinities; indulging the 
best feelings of nature in the bosom of their families and in 
their native land ; enjoying the advantages of civilized life 
without, having ever quitted the desert, and the pleasures 
of society without having lost those of solitude: these Indian 
might boast of a happiness unprecedented in the world.— 
Hospitality, friendship, justice, and the tender virtues flowed 
naturally from their hearts, at the command of religion, 
as the ripe fruit of the olive is shaken off bythe winds. Mura- 
tori has, in one single word, pourtrayed this Christian common- 
wealth, by intitling the description he bas given of it, Il 
Christianesimo felice. 

We should think that but one sentiment cana be excited by 
the pernsal of this history, namely, a wish to cross the ocean, 
and far disiant from troubles and revolutions, to seek an ob- 
scure life in the huts of these savages, aud a peaceful grave 
under the palm-trees of their cemetesics. But neither are 
the deserts so solitary, nor the seas so vast, as to secure wan 
from the afflictions which pursue him. Whenever we de- 
lineate the felicity of a nation, we must at last come to the 
calastrophe ; amid the most pleasing pictures, the heart of 
the writer is harrowed by this melancholy reflexion, which 
is incessantly recucring: All this is no more. The mis- 
sionsof Paraguay are destroyed; the savages, assembled to- 
gether with so mach trouble, are again wandering in the 
Woods, or buried alive in the bowels of the earth. The 
destruction of one of the fairest works ever produced by the 
hand of man has been applauded. It was a creation of 
Christianity, a field fertilized with the blood of apostles; 
Vol. 53, i L as 
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as such it deserved, forsooth, nought but hatred and contempt, 
Nevertheless, at the very moment when we triumphed at 
the sight of Indians consigned in the New: World to aq 
execrable servitude, all Europe re-echoed our philznihropy 
and love of liberty. These disgraceful variations of human 


nature, according as it is actuated by contrary passions, stupely | 


the soul, and would besufficient toexcitea hatred of our Species 


were we to keep our eyes too-long fixed upon them. Le | 


us then rather say, that we are weak ercatures, that the ways 


of the Almighty are inscrutable, and that he is pleased to try | 


hisservants. While we are mourning here, the simple Chris 
tians of Paraguay, now buried in the mines of Potosi, ar 
doubtless adoring the band which hath smitten them 5 and, iby 
their patient endurance of affliction, are acquiring a place ’in 
that republic of the saints which is beyond the reach of the 
persecutions of men. 





STAGE ANECDOTES. 


[' is well known that the famous Mrs. Oldfield, who on the 
English stage played those parts most exquisitely which 
required elegance and grace, was afflicted with a disorder in 

th, of so painfula nature, that often when her talents 
were receiving the plaudits of the audience, she was obliged 
to wipe away the tears trickling down her cheeks, with her 
handkerchief. ‘The audience were entirely unsuspicions of 


her stoma 


her sufferings, so complete was the triumph of habit and art 
overnature! Fler intimates only knew ef her anguish, 

ine of the most eclebrated Fiench actors, in farcical 
characters, and, indeed, an orginal in that description of 
comedy, known under the appellation of Gros Guillaume, but 
whost real name was Robert Guerin, was not less a martyr 
to the stone, by which he was troubled without intermission, 
and very often, says his historian, when he was on the the 


atre, his anguish was so extreme as to force tears from 
his eyes. ‘Those persons who knew of his disorder, and were 
neal enough to the scene to Inspect his count nance closely, 
discovered his suffering in his conscious features and tears; 
vet so absolute was his command over the muscular expres 
sion of his face, that spectators at a very small distance, 
und, indeed,the audience in general, had no surinise of the 
fi.ct. fe controulcd his feelings so completely, that he con 
tributed to their mirth full as mueb as if he had been at the 
most perfect ease woth of wind and body. He lived to be 
yearsof age. 
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The same. actor, Gros Guillaume, was so highly popular 
among the Parisians, that his good fortune excited the envy 
of the licensed monopolists of his days. He was no regular 
actor—his booth was no legal booth—he had no patent to 
shew for his abilities—his privilege !—buthe had no privilege: 
in that he was—~but let us hear the account given by a great 
author, who tells this story methodically. 

The regular theatres of Paris complained to Cardinal 
Richlieu, that three farcical actors, interop. rs, and boatmen 
by profession, in a vagabond theatre, drew off their customers 
among the public, and violated their privileges, &e. His 
eminence deicrmined to judge of the abilities of the trio 
by ocular luspection ; ; and accordingly they were sammoned 
to the catdinal’s palace, where they were commanded ta 
occupy an alcove, as their scene. They obeyed ; they triumpb- 
ed: for his eminence laughed so outrageously, that his tears be- 


came uncontroulable, especially ia beholding Gros Guillaume, 


asthe wifeof Turlupin, exhausting her powers of intreaty in 
endeavouring to appease the aager of her sbaud, who 
with a drawn sword threatened cvery moment to cut her 
head off. The scene was prolonged for an hour, at Jeast 
The cardival was so overcome, that he directed the eam 
piainants to associate these act im their own body; and 
thus concluded the appeal to lis eminence the Cardinal de 


Richelieu ! ! 

Much about the same time, for it was under the 
Louis XIV. the jealousics of | French 
into direct animos ity against thie ltalians, who 
lished an opera and a theatre al Paris. ‘They 
however, confine themselves to the use of i 


reign ol 
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their own language, 
the Italian, but occasionally introduced French pieces, and 
ee their accusers, ran away with the patronage and 

eart-bnrnings of 
ae suffered on this occasion ; until, at length, the aciois of 
he Comedie Francaise brought their complaint before his 
person, as sovereign arbiter on an occasion ol 


he proht, not their duc. Great were the h 


Majesty in 
D great linportauce. Baro i baving made his charge, and 
PXputiated at 


y, the piainutis, 
t goad French 





nguage, us tecawe him, pleading for the 
“rench party, it was the turn of Domtnique (son of the famous 
~ \ . ’ 
Pence), tO answer, WhO rece i rwestys com- 
‘ oi ae ’ 4 
mat i OInV rey ” de ro runee shall t 
Cat —* in which. yoi bhiy ie ling in- 
t , . . : 1 ' . ’ ; 
g ¥, Mot perceiving tae driftof theadvoeate. “ I] desire no 
”» ; v. ’ i 
or, said Dominigne, bowing most respectfully; by this 


Friission | have enined my cause. Rhe kine luaghed 


“4 advantage taken of his hasty am iguity, ana the ehents 

} .. ' ' ; ee ’ 

VoMuiaue laughed toa; for which, as they won, they bad 
é ) ; P ‘ 
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good reason, it being the acknowledged privilege all the world 
over allowed to winuers. 








_- + + —_— -— —-—- 


Love. Old Saws and modern Aphorisms. Conscience, 
[from Miss Plumptree’s History of Myself and My Friend, 


és UT, squire or blacksmith, if Kate be not desperately 

in love with him, and he not a bit less in love with ber} 
1 am a mere smatterer in the science. There are thre 
things, they say, that are sad levellers, cards, music, aol 
love. Whether this quality be confined to these three thing 
only, L will not take upon me to determine ; for you know 
Bernard, that [I do not pretend to be any thing like; 
philosopher. For my part, however, [ am disposed to this} 
that whenever any particular pursuit has taken a strong hol 
upon the mind, be it what it may, we are very apt to associat 
with persons addicted to the same, without regarding the 
yank or situation in lite; not at all less in other pursuits, tha 
in a passion for cards or music.” 

* Bernard,” said brother Ethelred the next day, “ 3 
are a clergyman,and [dare say could quote me a dozen 
two of texts of scripture in a breath, for any purpose whid 
you had a mind to justify, supposing it, F mean, to be 
moral and virtuous purpose. { am nota clergyman, 4 
1 cau better quote old saws, and L have been revolving 
good many overin my mind. There is one, which says, thi 
virtue is the only trae nobility—another tells us, that 








f 





honest man’s the noblest work of God,—another, that ' 
manners make the man,—a fourth, that a good name is bett} 
than much riches :—why not then better than rank j—wi 
say you, Bernard ?” 

“ Tshall certainJy not dissent from the truth of any of th 
propositions.” 

“ Well then, what shall we say?—Sam Danville, 5 
assure me, is as worthy and good a young wan, you sincer 
believe, as any that exists, and, indeed, bis conduct has prot 
him so. If viriue then be the only true nobility —He 
Bernard £” 

“ You think that a noble birth mi 
Sam Dasville?’ 

© Right, my good brother, and who shall gainsay meq 
Again, if an honest man be the noblest work of God,—"4 


ght be dispensed with 


more cana wowan desire than to be wedded to the nobi 
work of hic r Cre alot 7~-Hey, Be roard ‘ 


« T have nothing to say against it. 
3 S 


« Ani 
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< And if ’tis trae that manners make the man,and thata 













































Worl é ’ 
a good same is above wealth or rank,—again I ask—you see my 
meaning.” ’ ; k 
« Whether Sam Danville with the manners of a gentle- 


mane ee e : 
« Which you cannot deny him, since they are somuch your 





Nice, 
own forming,~-Whether then with such manners and such a 
id] character++++” 
“ He is not a ft match for any woman? 
erately | “ Aye, there’s the very thing. And \« , [ might quote 
th her, another saying—marrying and hanging, you know, go by 
three destiny.” 
Cy and “ Perhaps I may not be so ready to assent to tie truth of 
thing that.” 
know ‘«* [| however choose to class it with the others, because 
like 3 it happens to suit my turn; and in the matter of cherishe 
thio ing or rejecting aphorisms of this kind, we commoaly cling 
g hol to those that suit our fancies or our purposes, and reject 
OCial those that do not. 1 choose to give this as much weight as 
the the others, because then | can settle matiers with myself 
_ tha very easily ; for, if your Sam Danville and my Kate Micddle- 
ton are desiined to each other, it would be allin vain for either 
ee you or L, or any body else, to attempt to oppose their union; 
eu marry they must in spite of us ali.” 
whic « And the responsibility of the thing will then be entirely 
be shifted from your shoulders to that of destiny.” 
1 “ Nor will you, [ think, deny that he, or she, for I am not 
Weg quite sure of the animal’s sex, is a very convenient scape-goat 
Ue when we bave a mind to do a thing which we are very cone 
Mt scious is not wholiy unobjectionable.” 
a “ If we can contrive to lull conscience asleep, and per- 
eli suade her not to giveus rather a rough bint now and then of 
= the frauds we are cndeavouring to put upon her.” 
“ Pshaw !—yon black coats, Bernard, are always for thrust- 
ul ing consvience in-every where.” 
“ No, we only wish to recommend her being admitted a 
) welcome guest, to avert her thrusting herself in an unwelcome 
7 one.” 
" * And do vou think it would be necessary to lull her into a 
k very profound sleep before L might venture upon sanctioning 
| and promoting the union of our Romeoand Julict 2” 
' « Not very.’ 
, Tribute to the Memory of that brave Officer, the late 
’ Cuptain Tomlin. 
rECHIs geutieman belonged to the 35th regiment of foot, 
and died at Messiua, in Sicily, on the 26th of November, 
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1806. The death of this promising young officer is a very af- 
fecting instance of the instability “of human iife and homan 
hope: he had just distinguished ‘himself by bis br avery: and 
humanity on the memorable plains of Maida, and signed the 
ofticial returns of the battle, when he sunk into an early grave 
In that action, so honourable to British’ prowess, he took an 
active part and esc: yped its perils; thougly one ball grazed his 
boot, a second wounded his horse, and a shot carried aw ay the 
hilt of his sword. 

During the heat of the action he rescued from death, and re- 
ceived the submission of the French General Compere, who, 
wounded and dismounted, was on the point of perishing ander 
the charge of the British bayonet. Tor this generous action 
that officer on surrendering his sword expressed his gratitude 
and admiration in the warmest terms. But the glory of that 
splendid day too short a time he enjoyed, his exertions and fa- 
tigues under a burning sun terminated in a fever, which after 
wn iliness of nine days brought him to the grave, and extin- 
guished all the fair and glowing prospects before him, to the 
deep regret of his brave associates, and to the inexpressible af- 
fliction of his family and friends; who had scarce read in the 
Gazette the account of his safety when the painful tidings 
seached them of his premature death. 

In him his country bas to lament the loss of the future ser- 
vices of ‘a young officer, who displayed abilities in his profes- 
sion of the first order: the army has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments, who bid fair by his talents and genius to add still to 
its lustre: without a military education he had made himself 
well acquainted with those branches of mathematics, connected 
with military affairs, and of his acquirements he gave some 
very satisfactory proof; his leisure hours were never spent ia 
idle dissipation, or frivolous pursuits, but constantly directed to 
the study of his profession, and the acquisition of gencral 
knowledge. At the early age of twenty-six he had attaine: 
without purchase, a considerable rank in the army. He began 
his military career in 1800 asa cadet in the 85th regiment of 
fvot, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, in which he soon re- 
ceived a pair of colours, and served with that regiment at the 
ccupation of Madeira, and inthe West Indies. At the peace 

of Amiens he returned to the bosom of bis family and friends 
remaining ou half- pay, ‘til the renewal of hastilities, when he 


was appointe ! to thi O7th, or queens German revimeut, wi ich 


’ ‘ ‘ } ' ' . 

he joined at Cork, where be gained the universal esteem of the 
Corps : soon alter, atthe recommendation of Colone! Gord n, 
who had easly distinguished bis merit, and ever continued his 
constant friend and patron, he received, through CGieucral Sir 


John Moore, a licutenaneyv i his regiment the Sed. Onda 


of sl VYalice > tilt 
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appointment of Colonel Gordon ‘to the military secretaryship 
at the Horse Guards, he recommended him to the notice of 
his royal highness the commander in chief, in whose office he 
was received as assistant secretary ; where he continued /till 
the spring of 1805, when il] health obliging him to relinquisis 
it, he received from ‘his royal highness, in testimony: ot 
his approbation, a company in the newly raised regiment of 
Malta 

On the fitting out of the then secret expedition under Sir 
James’ Craig, he was honoured with an appointment on the 
staff, and joined the forces at Portsmouth as assistant adjutant 
general; a-most flattering proof of his royal highness’s good 
opivion of -him. While the expedition remained at Malta he 
was gazetted to the 35th, and soon after accompanied the army 
to the kingdom of Naples; but quitted it for Sicily ou the un- 
fortunate termination of the Austrian campaign, where he re- 
mained ‘till a part of the forces being detached into Calabria 
he accompanied them as acting head of the adjutaut-general’s 
department; a new scene of glory was displayed to him, in 
which tie well filled his part, but which eventually was destined 
to close all his flattering prospeots, and cut him off in the bloom 
of life, and amidst the laurels of victory. Affection will long 
bewail his untimely end, and fond recollection trace with his 
image the virtues of his manly :and generous mind; while 
friendship will bedew his urn, and sigh over past: days of hap- 
piness for ever fled! His afflicted relatives who have lost a most 
affectionate son and a kind brother, have the sad conso- 
lation of hearing that he was beloved and respected in the army 
as au oflicer and a many) that he received the kind attentions 





of triendsbip in his jast moments, and that be was Lonourably 
buried: while he who dedicates this |.st memorial to his. dame 
has to lament the loss of a friend whom years of intimacy 
had endeared, and regrets that his brilliant aad «promising 
carcer should so soon and so mourntully bave been termi- 
nated. ‘ 

He was interred with all possible honours on the glacis of 
the citadel of Messina, the grenadier company of his regi- 
ment attending, and followed by all the officers of the garrisoa 


of Messina; the funeral service being read by the Kev. Mr. 


Cosseratt, chaplain to the troops at Malta. A marble slab 
points out linc pot, (to use the « xpressive Woi is of a most re- 
spectabie ollicer, his worthy friend aud ceollea rye there). ** which 
Contains the usviial part ol as good a man, as brave a soldicr 


and as usclul a servant to his country, in the sphere in which 


he acted, as the British army ever possessed. 


9 ROOKS. 
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Correspondent recommends the keeping of a small rogke;y, 
as the best preventive to the ravages of jhe grub, slug, 
and wise worm. After observing that these vermin are cer- 
tainly more natural food for rooks than grain, he adds, “ lt 
happened a short time since, that a farmer in my ueighbopr- 
hood (a sworn enemy to rooks) shot five or six in the act, as he 
supposed, of destroying wheat, and, to cepvince a friend of 
his, who was rather sceptical, he eus open their crops, when, to 
his utter astonishment, each contaiped nenrly a tea-cup full of 
wire worms, &c. but not one single grain of wheat. This cit 
cumstance canvinced him of his error, and he is now as anxious 
to preserve, as le was before determined to destroy them.” 





SHAKSPLARE’S WILL. 


Lately inspected the genuine will of Shakspeare, which is 

preserved in Doctor's Commons. A tervent admirer of the 
bard uust needs behold the last stroke of bis inspired pen with 
a feeling of respect approaching to awe! His name ts signed 
in three places; and it was with reverential grief that 1 ob- 
served his weakness and extremity of distress to have evidently 
increased in the short time required tor these three signatures, 
His hand trembled at the first; when he came to the second, 
the pauses oceasioned by lassitude or anguish would appear to 
be perceptible, froa the tremulous breaks in the writing. When 
bis name was to be signed for the last time; when the pen, 
gifted with powers Lo instruct and delight all succeeding ages, 
was to wake its last, lingering mark; the spirit of Shakspeare, 
and all his incalculable energies, appear to have been subdued! 
Lhe name is almost indistinct, and the eye which guided 
the haud in its welancholy oflice seems to have been filmed. 

The o:thography used by Shakspeare in this instance, of 

course, preseribes the mode in which his name is to be spelt; 
yet mauy learned coinmentators have erroneously used the 
e final in regard to the first syllable of the word. ‘The way in 
Which ins name was pronounced during his life way be leained 
from an inspection of his will. The notary (who bad been 
called lastly to the performance of his duty) had no oppor- 
tunity of correction, and he spelt the name of his immortal 
chent from the recollection of accustomed orthoepy alone, 
Shar ks pe are. 
1 presume that Ll am correct in asserting the signature of the 
will to be the only specimen extant of Shakspeare’s hand- 
Wiiting. 
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A BRITISH TAR. 


N the examination before a court martial of the surviving 

officers of his Majesty’s late ship Java, Jones Humble, 
boatswain, deposed as follows:—* About an hour after the 
action commenced, I was wounded; I[ went down, and stopped 
near an hoor; and when [ got my arm put a litue to rights, 
by a turniquit being put on it, nothing else, (my hand was car- 
ried away, ind my arm wounded about the elbow) 1 put my arm 
into the bosom of ny shirt, and went up again, when [ saw the 
enemy a-head of as, repairing his damages. 1 had my orders 
from Lieutenant Chads, before the action began, to cheer up 
the boarders with my pipe, that they might make a clean spring 
in boarding.”"—This is a fine and truly characicristic specimen 
of the British seaman :—his hand carried away, his arm tora 
and shattered, he appears totally unconcerned, and is anxious 
only to gain the deck, that with his pipe he may cheer and ani- 
mate the boarders! ! 


The instances of bravery exhibited by our brave seamen are 
very numerous indeed, and some of them of the most roman- 
tic kind, oue of which will found recorded in our last Enter- 
tainer. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTIONS, 


CCORDING to Dr. Cox, and Dr. Seybert, of America, 
l the following are ameng the list of the articles which 
have and may take fire without fame. Candlewick made of 
hemp-yaro, accidentally impregnated with oil. Cotton goods 
on which linseed oil has been spilt. Roasted bran ina linen 
cloth. Wet hay, corn, aad madder, especially if any portion 
of iron should be intermixed. Sail-cloth smeared with oil and 
ochre, took fire in a magazine at Brest. New cloth and fire- 
wood soot, immersed in hemp oi! varnish. Two Rassian fri- 
gales were destroyed by the spontaneous inflammation of 
German lamp-black. Vegetables boiled io oil or fat, and left 
to themselves after being pressed. Heaps of linen rags in 
paper manafactories.. Pyrites and cinders from the furnaces 
of glass works, were exposed to a moist atmosphere. Cuttings, 
or filings of iron, previously immersed in water. 

A curious instance of combustion is mentioned from Count 
Morozzo. While a baker's. boy at Turin was turning over 
some flour in a small room where a lamp was sus pended, ib 
sudden inflammation took place, followed by an explosion so 
violent, that the windows aad window-fraines in a shop below 
were thrown into the strect. 


Vol. 53. 4M Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Sansam, of Poole, to F. Stepbens’s Rebus, inserted March 1, 


RAY place the parts in order true, 
BEGINNING then you'll bring to view. 


+tt S. Duck, of Poole, hath sent the same answer. 





Answer, by H. Crocker, of Cockell, to R. Trist’s Charade, inserted April 26. 


ATFIELD’s the town I think you meant— 
Then with this answer be content. 


{Kar We have received the like answer from Walter Bickham, of Spring 
Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Davy, jun, of Broadwinsor; F. L. Veysey, of 
Rackenford; J, W. and C. Cox, of Charmouth; G. Eyres, and W. Loder, 
of Okeford Fitzpainae; S. Duck, of Poole; and Philomath, of Weston 
Zoy land. 











Answer, by F.W, of Charmouth,to F. L. Veysey’s Rebus, inserted May 3. 


FIRE-SHIP is an awful sight 
When its engag’d in bloody fight. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from G. M- Gould, of Gittis. 
ham; G. Kyres,and G. Loder, of Okeford Fitzpaine ; M. B. of Sherborne; 
J. Newland, late of Holbeton Academy; R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; Phi. 
lomath, of Weston Zoyland; S. Duck, of Poole; J. Postlethwaite, of the 
royal marines, Stonehouse; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burton; and R. ‘Trist, of Ashburton. 





An ENIGMA, by R, Trist, of Ashburton. 


| &- seen both in the lofty dome, 

Where sceptred princes sway ; 

And in the monarch’s humble tomb, 
Where he in peace doth lay 

Within the peasant’s tranquil cot 
You'll find me, I declare ; 

And if you look within your house, 
You'll likewise find me there. 

And I am near the beauteous fair 

When Damon courts with gayest air. 





A CHARADE, by }. Davy, of Broadwinsor. 





E AV’N grant my first may ne’er be known 
In this, my native isle! 
hor he will make true justice frown, 
#.nd check the patriot’s smile. 


Then, for my next,a beast descry 
That’s great of mind and brave; 
Which rather than make weaker die, 

Would try their lives to save. 
Thou whom creation’s works revere! 
Protect our monarch’s reign ; 
And never let my whole be here, 
On this side uf the main, 


9 OETRY 
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PO ET R Y. 


THE SPIRIT OF LODA. 


“6 6 eo O Fingal, who dauntless in the fight 
Didst whirl thy falchion, like the lightning’s sheet, 

And, as the tempest, raging in thy might, 

Bid the rocks burst in fragments at thy feet ; 

‘Thou who, at Loda, couldst proclaim aloud 

(Eager the dismal spirit to withstand) 

His sword a meteor, and his shield a cloud, 

The blasts were in the hollow of his hand; 

‘Cho’ thunder was his voice, and flame his breath, 

His dreadful form bent forward from on high, 

His nostrils pouring pestilential death, 

As the pale nations vanish’d from his eye 

Thou, who couldst bid thy Luno’s massy blade 

Thro’ the datk ghost its gleaming path disclose, 

While, as he shriek’d, the deep’s still’d wave was stay’d, 

And, roll’d into himself, upon the winds be rose ; 

Hear glorious chief, and ope thy vaulted hall, 

I come—yet harping shall 1 mix with air; 

Bear O ye winds, my accents to Fingal, 

The voice of him who prais’d the mighty bear.” 


{Cornwall Poems, vol. t. p 152, 153+] 


NEMEAN LION. 


a AS now highnoon. No roar I heard, nor saw 
One print thet might betray the prowler’s paw ; 

Nor rustic tound, amidst his pastoral care, 

Nor herdsman, who might shew the lion’s lair; 
Nor herds, nor herdsmen, venture to the plain, 
All, fix’d by terror, in their stalls remain. 

At length, as up the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket, I espy my foe: 

Ere evening, gorg’d with carnage and with blood 

He sought his den deep-buried tn the wood ; 

Slanghter’s black dyes—his face—his chest distain, 

And hang, still blacker, from his clotted mane : 

While shooting out his tongue, with foam besmear'd 
le licks the grisly gore that steeps his beard. 
Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from his view, " 

‘Then aiin’d an arrow as he nearer drew, 

But from his Hank the shaft rebounding flew, 5 
tis fiery eyes he lifted from the ground, 

High rats’d his tawny head, and gaz’d around ; 

a\nd gnash’d his teeth tremendous—when again 
(Vex’d that the first had spent his force in vain) 

f Jaunch’d an arrow at the monster’s heart; 

it flew—but left unpierc’d the vital part: 

His shaggy hide repulsive of the blow, 

ihe feather’d vengeance hiss’d, and fell below. 
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My bow once more with vehemence I tried— 
‘then first he saw—4nd rising in the pride 

Of lordly anger, to the fight impell’d, 
Scourp’d with his lashing tail his sides, and swell’d 
His bridled neck, and bent into a bow 

His back, in act to bound upon his foe! 
[Theocritus, vol. 1. p. 200, 201.] 





The Brute Creation attached to the Benevolent Alan 


“| sympathetic spirit hath aver’d, 

That human kindness draw’s the beast, the bird: 
And goodness on his countenance portray’d, 

Fach creature scein’d to court Sir Humphry’s shade. 
Scatter’d along the lawn, his fearless sheep 

Form’d at his mild approach no p +halanx ceep: 

The heifer with familiar welconic low’d; 

The dewlap’d bull a frank obeisance shew’d 

E’en the wild hare, half-pleas’d aud half-afraid, 

At little distance crop’d the springing blade, 

Yet, where the sportsman came, prick’d up her ears, 
And sought her seat obedient to her fears : 

And tho’ the hoop, too conscious of her crimes, 
Where bursting buds anounc’d the joyous prime, 

To other orchards ftom his presence fled, 

Ere long to forfeit her felonious head ; 

Yet would the finch, with gold-streak’d pinions gay, 
With short shrill jerk salute him on his way, 
Plunge in the thistle her white bill, and shed 

Its glistening down, and rear her scarlet head, 
Sleek, on the spray above her brightening plume, 
And with arch eye that confidence resume 

Which erst, amidst the laurels glossy-leav’d, 

Her beauteous nest, beneath his window, w eav'd.” 


[Vol. 3, p. 49) 50] 


THE OLD ROAN HORSE. 





se ] UT e’er one tenant of Andarton-grove 
Claim’d from the friendly knight peculiar love, 

The young associate of his vies rous years 
Whose honours, time-confer’d, awaken’ d tears— 
This old roan horse, that, o'er his aired free, 
Stray’d, or by sunny hill, or sha ady tre ee, 
‘That own’d with pride, each faithful service past, 
A generous master’s kindness to the last. 
‘The shaggy mane, the hovis with tufts o’'ergrown, 
‘The toothless jaws, each rib a staring bone ; 
Sunk tn its socket the dim’d eye of glass, 
And Knees that scarce sustain’d the tottering mass— 
Say, could the skeleton breathe vital air? 
Yes! memory, gratitude still linger’d there! 
- in the meadow park, he miso’d his roap, 

he kaight, with fears confest big love alone, 
w ould pierce the skirting thicket, oroéthoin 
Or a tho’ cover’! by the drops of mora, 
‘Then, chiding, as affection oft hath chid, 
Hail his poor triend, by heily-leaves half hid; 
While Roany hasten’d thro’ the rusting shade, 
And to his pratthing master fondly acigh’d!? 





